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Account of the Moravians, or Church of the United Bre- 
thren. 


HE Brethren trace their origin to the times of the ear- 

liest antiquity. From the testimony of St. Paul we find, 
that * from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum*, he 
had fully preached the gospel of Christ” (Rom. xv. 19); and 
that * ‘Titus had departed unto Dalmatia” (2 ‘Tim. iv. 10), 
The vicinity of these countries to Moravia and Bohemia (where 
the church of the Brethren had its origin) insured to the two 
later an early introduction of the gospel. Accordingly, when 
atotal separation took place, in the ninth century, between the 
oriental Greek and the western Latin churches, which continues 
to this day, the Moravians and Bohemians are mentioned as ins 
cluded among the Sclavonian nations in their adherence to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. 

In the twelfth century, when the purity of the Greek church, 
both in doctrine and in worship, was daily declining, the Wal- 
densest (a people whose name is transmitted by bistory with 

VoL. 56. 2r that 


. Ilyricum now forms part of Cre alia, Bosnia, and Sclavonia. 

+ Their origina! name is said to have been Vallenses, from their 
having taken up their abode in the deep valleys situated in the midst of 
the Italian Alps, where they sought rest and shelter from persecuting 
Pagans and degenerating Christicns. But they subsequently acauired 
the name of Waldenses, from Veter Waldus, one of their eminent 
teachers and leaders. ‘There is no certain account of the origin of this 
remarkable people ; but historians are unanimous in this, that they are 
the most ancient witnesses of the truth; that they spread and main- 
tained themselves, notwithstanding very numerous and crucl persecu- 
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that of the Brethren, as having retained much of the princi. 
ples and character of the primitive Christians) arrived in Bohe 
mia, and introduced a purer knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Christian faith; and, in conjunction with the Brethren, 
provedin a great measure instrumental in promoting the Refor. 
mation. This great work, itis well known, was first attempted 
by John Huss, the celebrated Bohemian reformer, who was 
born A. D. 1873; and sealed bis testimony by martyrdom, 
July 6, 1415, one hundred years befure Luther began publicly, 
and with great zeal, to bear the same bold testimony against 
the errors of the church of Rome. From among the followers 
of the Bohemian reformer sprang up the first regular establish. 
ment of the Brethren asa church, in the year 1457; and as 
tieir object was to form themselves upon the rules and law of 
Christ, they first denominated themselves, Fratres Legis Christi, 
or, Brethren of the Law of Christ; but this name was after. 
wards changed Into that of Unitus Fratrum, or, Unity of the 
Brethren ; which term is continued to the present day*. 
The persecutions in which this people were involved, in dif. 
ferent periods, form a painful feature in their history. Ig 
early ages they had to encounter the opposition of Pagans, 
by whose order their churches were repeatedly shut up, and 
many of them imprisoned, banished, and even put to death, 
When the progress of Christianity secured them from the far- 
ther effects of this violence, new and still more bitter enemies 
awaited them in papal Rome, against whose growing abuses 
they uniformly protested, and refused to participate in them, 
Humenity sickens at the recital of their sufferings, wore espe- 
cially from the period of their establishment as the church of 
the United Brethren, in 1457. The prisons in Bohemia, and 
particularly at Prague, were filled with their members. Many 
perished in dungeons with hunger; others were cruelly tor- 
tured; the remainder were obliged to fly into the thickest 
forests, and to hide themselves by day in caves and recesses of 
the rocks. Fearing to be betrayed in the day time by the 
smoke, they kindled their fires only in the night, around which 
they employed their time in reading the scriptures and in 
prayer. If they were obliged to go out in the snow, either to 
seck provicion-, or to visit their neighbours, they always walked 
ebind one another, each treading in the footst ps of the first, 
and 

tions, in all Christian countries; kept up the succession of the epis- 
copal ordination, if net in a direct line trom the Aposties themselves, 
yet ‘rom the time of, and through, Claudius, bishop of Turin, in the 
ninth c¢ ntury. . 

Soe Crantz’s History of the Brethren; likewise History of the 
Waldenses, by W. Jones: likewise Select Narratives ; or, Compendium 
of the History of the Brethren, by the Rev. C. 1. Latrobe. 
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and the last dragging a piece of brushwood afier him, io obli- 
terate the track, or to make it appear as if only some poor per- 
son had entered the wood in search of sticks*. Such were tie 
sufferings of these persecuted witnesses of the truth, which 
they endured in common with the Hussites; nor did the rage 
of papal tyranny and oppression cease, ‘till, in 1624, all Pro- 
testant ministers were expelled the country, their churches aud 
schools shut up, their Bibles and religious books burnt inbeaps 
(in some places under the gallows), and a decree of bavisi- 


” 


ment was issued against the whole Protestant nobility ia 1627 
(many of whom had harboured the ministers of the Brethren), 
and their estates confiscated. 

From this time the small and despised flock of the Brethren 
found themselves forsaken by all men, amd like destitute or- 
phans. But he whose cyes are upon the truth, and who is not 
less the shepherd of his people because the flock is sometiin 
scattered abroad, at jength appeared in their bebalf, and suf- 
fered the days of mourning to have auend. In 1722 these 
exiles obtained a deliverer in the person of Count Zinzendort, 
a German nobleman, on whose domain in Upper Lusatia they 
were permitted to find that asylum to which they bad so loag 
been strangers. Here their settlement, afterwards so well 
known under the name of Ierrnhuth, was finally established, 
Jt was on this occasion that Christian David, one of the Bre- 
thren, in. preparing the materials for the first house in Herrn- 
hath, exclaimed, “ Here hath the sparrow found an house, 
andthe swallow a nest for herself, even thine altars, O Lord ot 
Hosts} !” ‘Thus the church of the Brethren, having long been 
tried ia the furnace of affliction ;—persecutedy but not for- 
saken; cast down, but not destroyed; oftentimes at the point 
of extinction, and yet, by the providence and grace of God, 
always preserved from destruction, after the lapse of many 
years, was once more renewed. From this time various settle- 
ments were formed by the Brethren in Upper Lusatia, and in 
other parts of Germany ; in Prussia, Poland, and in the Rus- 
sian empire; in Denmark, Sweden, the United Provinces, in 
America, as well as ia England, Wales, nnd lrelandf. 

Shortly afterthe period of theirestablishment, their missions 
were likewise undertaken among the Heathen ; viz. that among 
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* See Compendium of the Ilistory, &c. 
t See Crantz’s History. 

} The principal settlements and congr gations of the Brethren in 
England are those of London (in Fetter Lane), Fulneck, near Leeds ; 
Fairfield, near Manchester; Bath, Bristol. Bedford, Duckenfield in 
Cheshire, Plymouth, and Ockbrook, near YJerby. In Suwh Wales, 
Haverfordwest. In Ireland, those of Dublin, Gracehill in the conyty 


of Antrim, and Coothill in the county of Armagh, \: 
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the negroes of St. Thomas, in 1782; and the mission in Green. 
land in 1735+; and the manner in which it has pleased God to 
own their labours (especially in their endeavours for the con. 
version of the Heathen), proves that now, as well as in times 
past, he hath not forgotten his covenant of love and mercy to 
them ; and that, however mysterious his dealings may some. 

*times be with churches, as well as with individuals, in the dis- 
pensations of his grace, yet, to the true worshippers, he is eyer 
faithful to the promise, “ 1 am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





James the Second’s Conversion to Popery. 


{From the Original Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton House, recently 
published by the Rev. J.S. Clarke, Librarian to the Prince Regent.| 


T was about this time, in the beginning of the year 1669, 
that his royal highness (who had it long in his thoughts 
that the church of England was the only true church) was 
more sensibly touched in conscience, and began to think se- 
riously of his salvation. Accordingly he sent for one father 
Simons, a Jesuite, who had the reputation of a very learned 
man, to discourse with him upon that subject; and when he 
came, he told him the good intentions he had of being a Catho- 
Jick,and treatedwith bim about bis being reconciled to the church, 
After much discourse about the matter, the father very sin- 
cerely told him that, unless he would quit the communion of 
the church of England, he could not be received into the Ca- 
tholick chureh ; the duke then said, he thought it might be 
done by a dispensation from the pope, alledging to him the 
singularity of his case, and the advantage it might bring to the 
Catholic religion in general, and, in particular, to those of itin 
England, if he might have such a dispensation for outwardly 
appearing a Protestant, at least ‘till he could own himself pub- 
lickly to be a Catholick, with more security to his own person, 
aud advantage to them, But the good father insisted, that 
even the pope himself lad not the power to grant it, for it was 
an unalterable doctrine of the Catholic church, not to do ill, 
that 


+ Tt is to this mission and to the one established in Labrador, that 
Cowper beautifully alludes in the following lines : 
Fir'd by a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 
And plant successively sweet Sharon's rose 


Un icy plains and in cternal snows. 
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that good might follow. What this good Jesuite thus said, 
was afterwards confirm’d to the,duke by the pope himself, to 
whom he wrote upon the same subject. “Lill this time his 
royal highness beleev’d (as it is commonly beleev'd, or at least 
ssid, by the church of England doctors) that dispeusations in 
say such cases are by the pope easily granted ; but Father 
Simons’s words, and the letter of his holiness, made the duke 
think it high time to use all the endeavours he could to be at 
hberty to declare himself, and not to live in so unsafe and so 
uneasy @ condition. 

Wherfor his royal highness well knowing that the king was 
ef the same mind, and that his majesty had open’d himself 
upon it to Lord Arundel of Warder, Lord Arlington, and Sir 
Thomas Clifford, took an occasion to discourse with bim upoa 
that subject about the same time, and found him resolv’d as to 
bis being a Catholick, and very sensible of the yneasiness it was 
to him to live in so much danger and constraiat; and that he 
intended to have a private meciing with those persons above 
pam’d, at the duke’s closett, to advise with them about the 
ways and methods fitt to be taken for advancing the Catholick 
religion in his dominions, being resolved not to live any longer 
inthe constraint he was under. This meeting was on the 25th 
of January, the day in which the church celebrates the cou- 
version of St. Paul. 

When they were met, according to the king’s appointment, 
he declared his mind to them in the matter of religion, and rer 
peated what he had newly before say’d to the duke, how uneasy 
itwas to him not to profess the faith he beleev'd, and that he 
had call’d then together to bave their advice about the ways 
and methods fittest to be taken for the seiteling of the Catholie 
religion in his kingdoms, and to consider of the time mosi pro» 
per to declare himself; teiling them withall, that no time ought 
to be lost, that he was to expect to meet with many and great 
dificuliys in bringing it about, and that he chose rather to un- 
dertake it now, when he and his brother were in their full 
stiength, and able to undergo any fatigue, then to delay tt “gill 
they were grown older, and less fitt to go thorow with so great 
adesign. ‘This he speake with great earnestness, and even 
with tears in his eyes; and added, that they were to go about 
itas wise men and good Catholicks ought to do. 

The consultatica Jasted long, and the result was, that there 
Was no better way for doing this great work, then todo iWin 
conjunction with France, and with the assistance of his most 
Christian majesty, the house of Austria net being in a condi- 
Non to help in it; and, in pursuance of this resolution, Mou- 
Sieur de Croissey Colbert, the French ambassador, was to be 
‘usted with the secret, in order to inform his master of it, 
that he might receive a power to treat about st with our king 
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The doing of this took up much time, for the treaty held on, 
not only here, but also Lord Arundel was sent into France, to 
conferr with thatking, and to conclude the treaty: Sir Richard 
Beling was intrusted to draw the articles, and to do the part 
of asecretary in that negociation. 

The treaty was not finally concluded and signed ’till about 
the beginning of 1670; the purport of which was, that the 
French king was to give two hundred thousand pounds a year 
by quarterly payments, the first of which to begin when the 
ratifications. were exchang’d, to enable the king to begin the 
work in England ; that when Catholick religion was settled 
here, our king was to joyn with France in making war upon 
Holland ; that, in case of success, France was to have such a 
part as was stipulated ; the Prince of Orange such a share, 
and England was to have Sluice, Cassant, and Walkeren, with 
the rest of the sea-portsas far as Maesland-Sluce. ‘The French 
had a great mind to have begun with the war of Holland first; 
bu: Lord Arundel being sent again over into France, convinced 
that king of the necessity of beginning first with the catholicity 
here ; aud so it was adjusted, and the first payments began ac- 
cording to the articles. 

All this was translated with the last secrecy ; and in prepara- 
tion thereunto, Colonel Fitzgerald, lately come from Tanger, 
where he had been governor, was to have a new regiment of 
foot rais’d for him, and such officers chosen for it as might be 
confided in: his regiment was to be put into Yarmouth, and 
be made governor of that important town: the Earle of Bath 
was governor of Plymouth, Lord Belasis of Hull, Lord Wid- 
drington of Berwick ; all of them men in whom the king 
might confide ; the fleet and Portsmouth were in the duke’s 
hands ; nor was the generality of the church of England mea 
at that time very averse to the Catholic religion; many that 
went under that name had their religion to chuse, and went to 
church for company’s sake; the few troops that were on foot 
were look’d upon as well affected, and their officers, all except 
Collonel Russel, such as would serve the crown without grumb- 
ling or asking questions. The rigorous church of England 
men were let loose, and encouraged underhand to prosecvie, 
according to the law, the Nonconformists, to the end that these 
might be more sensible of the ease they should have when the 
Catholics prevail’d. 











Description of the Funeral and Tomb of Henry the 
Fifth, in Westminster Abbey. 





{From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 


8 Base tomb, of grey marble, raised from the ground, Is 
most curiously embellished with intaglivs, devices, the 
figures 
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figures of harts, signets royal, swans with coronets, and palm- 
pranches, very excellently carved. On the south side is en- 
graven the whole solemnity of the king’s coronation, and on 
the north side that of the queen; on the top lies extended at 
length partonly of a wooden image of Henry, the head, which 
was of silver, having been stolen away during the protectorate 
of Cromwell ; as were the sceptre and other ensigns of royalty, 
of the same valuable metal. Over the tomb in the chantry 
chapel, where the anniversaries of Henry and Katharine used 
to be celebrated, are still remaining the saddle, shield, and 
other warlike instruments and furniture, used by the conqueror 
of France ; whose death in that country, in the very flush of 
triumph and mastery, led to one of the most impressive fune- 
rals that ever took place either in France or England, as it 
united the attendance of the great dignitaries of each. It 
seems, that immediately upon his decease the body of Henry, 
cered and enclosed in lead, was followed by the nobility of 
both realms to the church of Noire Dame at Paris, where his 
funeral exequies were performed. It was then placed in an 
open chariot, with his image painted to resemble life, and 
brought to England, escorted by the captive king of Scotland, 
and the chief of the English nobility and knights at arms. 
As the procession passed through the towns of Abbeville, 
Hedin, Montreville, Boulogne, and Calais, a rich canopy of 
state was borne over him by persons of the first quality ; and 
when it arrived at Canterbury, the exequies of the monarch 
were celebrated again. From Cauterbury the body was con- 
veyed to London by water, and deposited in the cathedral of 
St. Paul, wheice a grand and solema procession commenced to 
the Abbey. On the covering of the foremost horse that drew 
the funeral chariot were embroidered thearms of England ; on 
the second, those of England and France quarterly ; on the 
third, those of France alone; and on the fourth, King Arthur's 
—namely, three crowns in a field azure. The effigy on the 
coffin was clothed in a robe of purple and ermine, with a gol- 
den crown upon its head, and the royal sandals on its feet ;. in 
one hand was placed the sceptre, and in the other the ball and 
cross, Around the chariot 1400 lighted tapers weve carried by 
venerable persons ; before it marclied all the bishops and clergy 
in their proper habits, and after it followed the nobility and 


chief citizens of London in their formalities. Surrounded by 

this vast assemblage, the bo ly was finally interred, with great 

solemnity, at the feet of the confessor, the scite of the monu- 

ment which has just been described :— 

“ Earth’s highest station ends in here he lies, 

And dust to dust, concludes her noblest sone.” 
YouNG, 

Henry 
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Henry V. may be termed the hero of the English school. 
boy, and it is scarcely to be doubted that his short and brilliant 
reign has done more in the javenile perusal to confirm the na- 
tional sentiment of valorous superiority to France, than any 
other portion of our history. It must not, however, be con- 
cealed, that at the time of Henry’s victorious career, as well ag 
during the wars of his great-grandfather, Edward IIL. the 
sovereignty of France was infinitely weaker than that of Eng- 
Jand, owing to the greater power and independence of its feu- 
datories. ‘The factions of Orleans and Burgundy, the latter of 
whom often sided with its enemies, laid the country at the 
feet of Henry, as those of York and Lancaster would have 
bared England to the invading French, if Charles VIL. could 
have recovered his country in time for the effort. But, if ob- 
servations of this nature tend to do away a little of the miracle 
of our first conquest of that eternally mis-governed kingdom, 
it detracts but little from the splendid abilities of Henry ; who, 
under every point of view, surmounted obstacles of extraore 
dinary magnitade, and ruled with great and decided capacity. 
‘The pretensions, however, of this “ royal imp of fame,” to the 
crown of France, in opposition to the established laws of suc- 
eession in that country, appear very absurd in our days; for 
though 

“ Haugh Capet also, that usurp’d the crown 

Of Charles the Duke of Lorrain,sole heir male 
Of the true line, and stock of Charles the Great, 
To fine his title with some shew of truth, 
(Though in pure truth it was corrept and navght,) 
Convey’d himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 
Daughter of Chailemain, who was the son 

To Lewis the Emperor, and, Lewis the Son 

Of Charles the Great.".—Suaxksp. 

It is pleasing to fill up an outline of person for a great man; 
it therefore may not be amiss here to observe, that Henry was 
tall and slender, with along neck; his bones were sinall, but he 
was very strong; and it is recorded that his features were 
pleasing. There is a mention, in one of the chronicles, of bis 
vnce appearing at the court of his father in a doublet of blue 
sattin, worked most fantastically with oilet-holes, in each ot 
which glittered a bright steel needle. 

The sword, shield, and accoutrements of ihis warrior, are 
worth looking at as identical deed-dving weapons. ‘The wat- 
like harness of the great commauaders in more modern times, 
is a mere exhibition of costume; but personal activity and 
prowess were boih required and exerted in days of yore. In 
the battle of Agincourt for instance, pari of the crown which 
Henry wore on his helmet, was struck off by the French Duke 
of Alencon, who fell a sacrifice to his bold attempt. 
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Ladies’ Dresses at the Queen's Drawing Root, March 
21, 1816. 


ER majesty—Orange coloured satin train and petticoat, 

elegantly trimmed with superb black Chentilla pone 
lace; drapery of lace to correspond, fastened with handsome 
wange tassels. : 

Princess Augusta—Crimson velvet train, superbly embor- 
dered with gold, trimmed with gold and point lace; rich dra- 
pery to correspond, tastefully ornamented with gold bullion 
and tassels. 

Princess Mary—A dress exactly the same. 

Princess Suphia of Gloucester—-An elegant white satin and 
lace dress, embroidered in white roses. Hcead-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 

Marchioness Camden—An elegant dress, of blue satin, dra- 
pery of blue crape, richly trimmed with blond. : 

Marchioness Cornwallis—Violet velvet dress, richly embroi- 
dered with gold. Head dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Countess of Aberdeen—White satin petticoat, with rich 
gauze draperies, immed with fine broad blond; white satin 
train. 

Countess of Antrim—A_ beautiful dress of primrose satin, 
with drapery of point lace, looped up with chains of pears 
and diamonds. Head dress, feathers and diamouds. 

Countess Darnley—Mourning dress, drapery of rich black 
Maltese tulle, over a white satin slip. Robe of black velvet 
elegantly trimmed with Brussels point. Head dress, fine orien- 
tal pearls and ostrich feathers. Her ladyship looked extremely 
handsome. 

The Countess of Etlingham—A searlet velvet body and 
train, trummsed richly with pearls aud Brussels lace ; peiticoat 
of white crane, ewbroidered with pearls; draperies ornamented 
with scarlet satin and lace, and tied up with very rich pearl 
lassels, 

The Countess of Rothes—White satin petticoat covered 
with blénd draperies, tastefully drawn up with white satin 
sishes and bows. Black velvet body and train, trimmed with 
blond lace. 

The Countess of Limerick—Wore a handsome dress of 
violet satin, draperies of Brusscls lace, looped up with cords 
and tassels of patent pearl. Head dres:, feathers aud dia- 
monds, 

The Dowager Countess of Cardigan’s ornamental dress was 
the most admired at court. It was a very great profusion of 
uncommonly large orjenial pearls, suspended in front of a 
White turban and feathers. Ear-rings aud neck lace of the 
same. Others of extraordinary size and beauty, 

Vou. 56. . 25d Twe 
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Two Ladies Perey—White satin petticoats, with draperies 
of rich gauze, ornamented with grey satin. Trains, grey 
satin. 

Lady G. Bathurst—Pink satin petticoat, with rich gauze 
draperies, tastefully drawn up with pigk Arcassia flowers ; train, 
pink satin. 

Lady E. Bathurst—White satin petticoat, with rich gauze 
draperies, and pink Arcessia; train, white satin. 

Lady Anstruther—A dress of green velvet, embroidered with 
gold. Head dress, feathers and “diamonds. 

Lady Duckworth—Gold-colour satin petticoat, with rich 
embroidered head draperies; satin train. 

‘ie Lady Frances Selina Pery—Wore a beautiful dress 
of pink satin with embroidered net draperies, handsomely 
ornamented with patent pearls. Head dress feathers and 
pearls. 

Lady Mary Bligh—A ¢ ple ndid drapery of blond lace richly 
trimmed with blond and white wild roses, over a white satin 
slip, robe of white satin and blond. Head dress, pearl anda 
profusion of ostrich feathers. 

Lady G. Pratti—An elegant white satin dress, with blue twill 
draperies, trimmed with bioud and roses. 

Lady W arburton—A dress of Prussian blue satin, with Grae 
peries of blo ud, looped up with cords and tassels. Head dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Ridle y—A splendid dress of white satin and lace, 
Hexd dress, feathers aud diamonds. 

Mes. Northeote—Petticost of white satin full trimmed with 
rich blond ae seetsoned up with lilies and Nassau ; train of 
benutiful white rich swiped gauze, ornamented with net and 
blond; drape ry white net, fimished with blond and lilies; body 
and sleeves to correspond. 

‘The Hon. Mrs. Goslit 1z—Claret coloured velvet train richly 
trimmed with gold and | point lace: petticoat of white satin: 
drapery of gold tissue, ricaly ornamented with gold, finishing 
with han deame gold tassels. 

Mrs. Adams (the American minister’s lady)}—A rich net 
dress, elegantly immed with Jama. Head dress, feathers aad 
diamonds. 

Miss Gosling —W hite satin train triinmed with blond; pet- 
ticoat of white sation, trimwed at the bottom with a fullness of 
blond, net, and-tibbon; drapery of figured blond lace, taste- 
fully ornamented with tuberoses aud filies of the valley. 

‘The Misses Pulk—White satin petticoat, with rich striped 
gauze draperies, tastefully diawn up with bunches of pink 


gienades; white satin train. 
Most of the veutlemen were dressed in the Wicdsor unk 
form, or the cesiume of thotr respective resunents. 


IN- 
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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


MAIDSTONE, Tuurspay, March 2}. 
ROBINS 0. BOYCE.—SEA BATHING INFIRMARY, MARGATE. 


HIS case was to be tried by a special jury, of which only 

two attended. It was an action by G. H. Robins, the auc- 
tioneer, of London, against Mr. Boyce, a magistrate of Kent, 
for false imprisonment, on the Jst October Jast, at Margate, 
and compelling the plaintiff to enter into securities to appear 
at the Dover sessions, by which he was put to the expence of 
travelling from Loadon to Dover to get his recognizance dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Serjeant Best, for the plaintiff, stated, that he lamented 
there was not a full special jury to try this canse,—not because 
he felt the common jarors would not do ample justice, but the 
special jurors were usually magistrates of the county, and he 
wished to have the opinion of a full jury of magistrates as to 
the conduct of the magistrate against whom this aciion was 
brought; for, knowing the honourable feclings of the magis- 
tates of thiscountry, he knew they must and would condemn 
the arbitrary, illegal, and oppressive conduct of Edmund Boyce, 
theman who was the defendant in the present actio It was 
not unknown to the jury that at Margate,in this county, there 
existed a most excelient charity, the Sea BR thing Infirmary ; 
andit had often happened that learned and pious cler; eymen 
iad lent the aid of their eloquence in charity sermons for the 
supports of its funds, by gratuitous charity sermons: and it 
bad been e xpected that the Reverend Vicar of M: irgate would 
have granted it the same support. Why that support was re- 
fused, it would be for that Reverend Gentleman to explain ; 
but certain it w as, that he refused the use of bis cmege’ for a 
ct arity sermon to aid the funds of the charity. Vhe plaintiff, 
Mr. Robins, a gentieman bigh in the comme rcial world in the 
metropolis, und also a Governor in the Lofirm: ary, with other 
Governors, thought, and justly thought, shat they were weil 
Yartanted in supplying t he deficiene y, though in this they were 
thwarted by the same malignant it nfluenc e, They determined 
tatthey would make a ales tion near the church-yard gates, 
aéihat, althoueh the y were retused ihe aid of » charity ser- 
bon, they would applyto the Christian charity of tho e who 
me trom divine service. ‘They mace no secret of this re- 
Wve, and their design was not k ept w secret. ‘Ihe defendant, 
‘tayisirate of the county, immediately caused placards to 
‘esiuck up in the town, that persons so acting \ 
thended as vagabonds; and that if they repeater 
"Y Would be liable to transportation from this country f 
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the space of seven years. They were not, however, deterred 
from this work of charity; bat on Sunday, the Ist of October 
Jast, took their stations near the church gates, and collected 
from the congregation coming out of church, for the benefit 
of the infirmary. Soon after the defendant came from within 
the church, and went up to Mr. Robins; he asked him what he 
was doing, and said he was a vagrant. He forthwith called two 
constables, who took him into custody ; and for this offence 
he held him in custody until he gave security to appear 
at the next Dover sessions to answer a charge of vagrancy, 
He should only add, before he concluded, that’ the de 
fendaut actually went to Dover to pursue his charge; but he 
wanted the parish to pay the expences: they spurned both him 
and his accusation, and therefore he abandoned it. His tyranny 
was controuled by his avarice, and by this the jury would learn 
how to punish him ; he loved bis money, and they would touch 
his in the tender part. The notice of action was put in and 
proved. 

Mr. Shipdem, attorney at Dover, produced the recognizance 
returned to the Dover sessions. 

Thomas Johu Taylor,a gentleman of fortune, resident at 
Margate, stated, that, on the Ist of October last year, himself 
and other yovernors of the Sea Bathing Lofirmary resolved to 
solicit the usual charitable donations at the church-gtacs, Ac- 
cordingly, on that day, four gentlemen, Mr. Robins, Mr.Wooc- 
thorpe, Mr. Dyson, and another, held the plates at the Church- 
yard gates ; he saw Mr. Boyce come up to Mr. Robins, and 
order him to be taken into custody. He was taken to Mr 
Boyce’s the attorney, in Hawley-square but what was done 
there he could not say, ashe was not admitted. There was 
nothing like noise or tumult, but the people passed quietly 
along, and the plates were not presented in the usual way, but 
people were rather forced to turn out of their way to give theit 
donations, On cross examination, be said the vicar bad de- 
nied the use of his pulpit for a charity sermooa. A thousand 
hand-bills had been printed to announce that a collection 
would be made at the church-gates without a sermon. Several 
questions Were putas tothe intemperate conduct on the part 
of Mr. Robins, allof which he denied in the most positive 
terms. 

Mr. Edward Wright, agentleman residing in Veralam-build- 
inzs, Gray’s-inn, said he was present. ‘There was not the least 
noise or disturbance. He saw Mr. Boyce, go towards Mr 
Robins, aud told him he was acting illegally against some act 
of Parliament. Mr. R.replied, “ he did not think he was 
acting illegally.” Boyce asked Mr. R. if he would follow bin: 
Mr. R.said, “ No; If you mean forcibly to take me Wile 
custody, | unde rstand you, and I will go.” Boyce then called 
a couple of coustables, aud placed them on each side of Mr 
\e 
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R. The latter said, “ Suffer me to go on with my eollection, 
aid I will follow you whither you please.” Tue collection was 
suffered to continue until all the people were out of thechurch. 
The plaintiff and defendant then went to Hawley-square, and 
there the witness became bail for Mr. Robins’s appearance at 
the Dover sessions. 

Soine witnesses were then called to show that there was no 
disturbance. 

Mr. Justice Bayley said, what Mr. Robins had done was a 
legal act; and if other persons had made a disturbance, they, 
and not he, were to be punished for it, unless they could show 
he was a party to it. 

This produced a short conference between the counsel in the 
cause, when Mr. Gurney made a short apology tothe jury tor 
his client, stating that he was mistaken in what he had done, 
and that it was agreed that they should find a verdict for the 
plainnff, with 50]. damages. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, he consented to this ; and Mr. Robins, 
who was in court, declared it was not his intention to pocket 
the damages, but that he would give the whole to the infr- 
mary. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


ITE. first day of January having been observed by the 
Ileathens as a day of extreme rejoicing, and for offering 
tp prophane and superstitious sacrifices to their idol Janus, the 
primitive Christians held it as a fast, to avoid even the sem- 
blance of joining in their abommable customs ; and the first 
mention of this day, as a festival among Christians, was durifig 
the pontificate of Felix the Third, A. D. 487, who denom- 
nated it the octave of Christmas. Under its present title of 
“circumcision,” the festival is only to be traced from ubout the 
year 1090, and it was not generally so observed until included 
in our liturgy in the year 1550. 
The popish legends inform us, that the first of January was 
held in such esteem by the Heathens, that they would uot 
“even sully the joy of it with martyring the Christians, so 


that, whereas there were in Consientine’s ume the feast of 5009 
saints for every other day in the year, there were none for 
this.” 

The anvient, friendly, and benevolent custom of wishing a 
happy new year, is so generally exploded, that a person must 
be blessed with the favours of foriuue, or well known as a man 
of talent, to venture bis consequence by now offering so faumi- 
liar an address. Few, therefore, above the lowest classes of so- 
ciety, aliompt to intrude any good wishes for the happiness of 
suc- 
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success of his neighbour ; lest, if he escape the imputation of 
unlicensed freedom, he be deemed vulgar, and ignorant of 
what is called fashionable life. Even the modern expression 
of the compliments of the season, which, for many years, was 
substituted for the former and more expressive and better un- 
derstood mode of salutation, has given way before universal 
refinement, real or affected: and is now sanctioned only in fa- 
mily circles, among intimate friends, or from a person who is 
either an acknowledged superior, or at least upon equality with 
the one whom he addresses. In like manner, uew year’s gifts 
have fallen into such disuse, that they are scarcely known, ex- 
cept in some trifling instances, where such marks of affection 
are offered to children just emerging from the nursery. That 
nothing contributes more to virtue than cheerful and friendly 
intercourse, has ofien been pointed out by the best moral 
writers, Surely, therefore, every reflecting mind must lament, 
that any cause should operate to interrupt the diffusion of any 
part of the concord and harmony, acknowledged to be so 
requisite for the comfort and happiness of all classes of so- 
ciety. 

How far the abolition of these opportanities for one fel- 
low-creature to testify in words, or to offer, by some trifling 
token, his respect and esteem to another, has been productive 
of moral good to society at large, need not be argued ; the 
prejudices of fashion are not by such means to be counter- 
acted. Mankind, in the savage state, has ever been found 
melancholy and unsocial, which occasional necessity for out- 
rage, lo support even existence itself, has tended to confirm ; 
while it is a well-known fact, that brutality diminishes in pro- 
portion to the progress of social intercourse, until, arriving at 
what is falsely called refinement, the nobler objects give place 
to stiff, formal, and distant etiquette, not to be justified from 
one human being to another. These customs so nearly obso- 
lete, must, therefore, certainly bave bad their good effect; the 
interchange of civilities and kind offices among friends and 
acquaintances, naturally created the most pleasant sensations, 
and led to that hilarity and good humour, so conspicuous in 
the character of our ancestors, and so necessary to keep up the 
spirits and resolution in that most gloomy season of the year; 
and notwithstanding their now almost total abandonment, they 
will still be held in esteem by thease, read in the usages of 
antiquity, who can trace their origin from the remotest pe- 
riods, 





Fraud detected: the Dead alive. 
[From an Officer's Letter, who was Resident in India, to his Friend.] 
| Was travelling with a party of officers, and a guard of se- 
poys: we stopped to refresh ourselves, and among the inha- 
bitunts 
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bitants of a village who came out to view us as objects of cu- 
riosity, one fellow was so unusually audacious as to force him- 
self into the tent where we were dining, using strange gestures, 
and making an extravagant noise. Having in vain endea- 
youred to Jearn his meaning, we ordered him out; he refused 
to go, and we then ordered the palanquin bearers in attendance 
to force him out; on his being thus removed to a short dis- 
tance from our tent, we soon heard a contused noise and la- 
mentation, and were informed that this fellow, who pretended 
to be a devotee, had swooned away, from the effect of pol- 
lation in being touched by our palanquin-bearers, who were 
arriars. 

We rather laughed at this account; louder lamentations 
were heard, and word was brought that the man was dead ; 
we went out, and found a great many people assembled round 
the body, lamenting and complaining loudly of the outrage, 
It became necessary to order our sepoys under arms, and the 
servants to be on their guard. 

We sent fur the headmen of the village, and the body was 
thoroughly examined by the natives, and pronounced to be 
dead; there certainly appeared vo visible sigas of life; but 
the trifling injury he could have received by the handling, to 
overcome merely bis own resistance, and the absurdity of a 
man’s dying from the effect of fancied pollution, added to my 
experience of their powers of deception, perfectly satisfied 
my mind that this fellow was an impostor. 

Desiring my brother officers to leave the business to my ma- 
nagement, | acquainted the natives that | had an infallible 
means of knowing whether the man was dead or not; that, if 
there was the least spark of life remaining, since the body 
had received no injury, | could restore lim, though the remedy 
would be exceedingly severe. ‘They wanted to remove him; 
but this L would not suffer, well knowing they might make 
any report they pleased concerning his death, and create much 
trouble, 

I had laid hold of his hand, and was some time before [ 
could feel a pulse, which completely satistied me; but L kept 
nyown council. Again the people pressed forward tumult- 
ously, with an apparent design to carry the body away by 
lurce ; but, ordering the sepoys to advance with fixed bayonets, 
I made them retire to a distance, suilering only the headmen 
loremain. !n vain did [ endeavour to persuade them that the 
han counterfeited ; until, finding nothing else would do, I as- 
sured them I possessed powers they had no conception of, ahd, 
without touching the body again, | would convince them ot 
ie man being still alive, by drawing a flame from his body, 
Which they should see, and which would continue burning 
ad consuming him unless he arose from the earth. My bro- 

Q thes 
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ther officers listened with nearly as much attention as the nae 
lives. 

bsent my Dubash, Punnapa, to enjoin silence to the multi- 
tude, as a miraele was going to be performed by “an European 
Brawio, which he assured them | was, (knowing | had oili- 
ciated as a chaplain.) 

Ordering wy travelling escrutoir to be brought, I placed it 
near the man’s head, and took from it a wax taper, a small 
match, and.a little bottle; articles | carried for the conveni- 
ence of getting a light, when wanted; [ also took out a bit of 
sealing wax, wrapped in a piece of white paper; [ then directed 
all to be silent while the ceremony was performing, under pain 
of their being struck with death. Having had this explained 
by Punnapa to the chiefs, and by them again to the people, 
1 was well satisfied the dead wan heard and understood the 
whole, by slight involuntary twitchings, L saw in his muscles. 

When all was quiet, | began by walking slowly round the 
extended body, four times, laying one of the four articles each 
time at his feet, uttering with a solemn loud voice, the follow- 
ing five Latin words that happened to occur, “* Omne bene, 
nov sive posna.” I[ believe that the fall of a pin might have 
becn beard while I was performing this mummery. 

Having managed with tolerable seriousness, | took up all the 
articles, stood across the man, and, raising both my arms as 
high as 1 could reach, called aloud, “ Silence!” Then, bend- 
ing over the body, [ beld the aratch in my right hand, the wax 
taper in my left; and, drawing the ‘cork from the bottle of 
phosphorous, just above his uavel, at the moment | applied the 
match to light it, as it were, from his body, lL began \o sing, 
“ God save great George our King.” But the instant the 
flame was seen, there was such a yell of “ Ah, paw, swaamec! 
Ah, paw, swaamee!” as completely drowned all my fine sing- 
ing. Lighting my toper, | proceeded with my w ork, by_melt- 
ing the sealing wax, and dropping it hot, close above his navel; 
but the fellow had not patience to stay for more than two or 
three good drops of my miraculous wax, before he jumped up 
and ran away, bellowing and clawing bis belly, without stop- 
ping to thank me for his cure, or answering the calls of others, 
until he got within the village. 

That the fellow had heard and understood what passed, with 
my declaration that I possessed a power to draw forth a flame 
from his body, was evident; and 1 depended on the sudden at- 
tack of the burning wax, on so tendera part, heightened by 
his own imagination, to overthrow all the obstinacy of trick, 
and produce some such effect as would satisfy ail that he was not 
dead. What his particular aim was, it might be difficult 
make out. 


6 Sketch 
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Sketch of the Admiralty Islands. 


HESE islands are situate a small distance to theS.W. of the 

Seychelle Islands. This group is so exceedingly ill placed in 
all charts, both with respect to longitude, and their respective 
bearings from each other, that no vessel can navigate with 
wietyin that neighbourhood, whereas, jf a couple of small 
xhooners were employed by government a few months in 
wiveying them, their actual position would be easily ascer- 
wined ; and if one European vessel, in consequence of such 
sirvey, be preserved from shipwreck, more than the expcnce 
of the survey (independent of preserving men’s lives,) will have 
been saved. 

There are about two hundred head of bullocks, and about 
one hundred sheep: the inhabitants could spare to ships in 
distress, about 20 bullocks, and about 60 sheep; it would take 
some years to replace the latter. 

One hundred dozen ducks, fowls, and turkeys, might be pro- 
cured here. There are no other animals of any kind upon 
these islands, but rats, which are in abundance; there is no 
gome of any kind, and but few birds, pigeons, doves, and paro- 
queis, seem the principal. There is no wheat grown in these 
lands : they raise Indian corn, cassada root, and a sufficient 
quantity of rice, just to supply their own wants, and feed their 
daves,, But I don’t think at any time you could purchase ten 
bags of rice ; the whole inhabitants might collect.teu thou- 
and pounds weight iu grain out of their different stores, to 
ships in distress. 

There is a great variety of fish at all these islands, and 
wemingly very fine: salt is very scarce, consequently they 
ueonly for immediate use. 

Turtle amongst the neighbouring islands are very plentiful, 
but they are all large, in general about 5 or 600 weight, the 
price of these is five dollars each, stnaller ones three each, but 
there is no demand for them: were they wanted in quantity, 
J Would have occasion to give the people seme days notice 
catch them. 

The inhabitants say that they used to have very fine land 
turles in great abundance, but that they are nearly all cou- 
_ and can only now and then be got two or three ata 
me, 

Oysters are here in abundance, and the inhabitants say they 
wevery wholesome, but they are too small to repay the trouble 
of eating them—they are picked off small tees within the 
food mark ; there are likewise sea crabs here, very large, but 
lt Very goad, 

, here are no vegetables here of any kind, without you in- 
tude the swect poiatocs or maniock, or some bad French 

Vou. 56, ef beans. 
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beans. There is no reason for this, but the negligence of the 
inhabitants, and the little intercourse they have with the world, 
which renders them éxtreniely iudiffereut about most comforts 
of this kind. 

Frvit does not appear to be plentiful, or good ; pine-apples, 
Plaintains, bad mangoes seem to be the principal ; there area 
few grapies atid a few melons, this must be owing to thie ex. 
tréme indulence of the inhabitants. 

These islands do not appear fit for the cultivation of any 
thing but cotton, tind for very litle of that ; there is not an 
acre Of level ground upon the whole island, and hardly any 
soil: it is all- moatitainous, full of rocks and trees, and the 
heavy rains wash down the mountains, the principal of the 
riould, 

‘The anhnal prodace of cotton npon Mabhill and Prasier at 
presetit, is about 350 td 400 Bales, each bale weighing about 
SOOlbs. and the islands are not capable of producing more 
than twenty per cent. above this; nor are they capable of pto- 
ducing any thing else as a matter of commeree. The inhabis 
tants have begun to plant coffee, and will have sufficient for 
their own consumption, in twelve or eighteen months, there it 
must rest, as it never can be an article of exportation. Cloves 
and cinnamon thrive here uncommonly weil, and were there 
dhy yrounds to plant them, would torn to account, 

Toitoise shell, there is a few pounds to be picked up occa 
sioualiy, bat not safficient to consider it as an article of come 
merce. 

The harbour is very good, and nosea nor wind can hurt you, 
when in the entrance fothe innér harbour ; it 1s narrow, and 
you must warp or tow ib, should you not have a leading wind. 

There is some very good wood fer furniture, and different 
purposes, such as building, sheathing for ships, shinbeams, Kc, 
all of which woald be a very moderate price, bot for the diffi: 
culty of transporting it frou awong the rocks to the waiet 
side. 

The inhabitants of these islands have very few wants, and | 
are in general very poor; they bave no money, and the jittle | 
iraffic they have is catried on in cotton, at so many pounds to 
the dollar; they consequently don’t care about selling it, and 
ihere are only two or three inhabitants who can collect iti, 
consequence, and they are the only people that can realizg 
auy property spon these islands. It seems of little consequence 
to then, as L don’t think there are five men of the whole who 
have an idea of ever quitting the island. The climate is such; 
that they lave no oceusion for clothes; their “principal wants 
are some white cloth, and some blue dungeree or blue clutly 


(Pondicherry). 
6 POETRY. 
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Extract from “ Sherborne Castle,” a Poem just published, by G. M. Butt, 
of Sherborne. 


Vrew FROM JERUSALEM. 





Aone the vale 

Each charm inspires, that can the mind regale: 

The blooming orchard, and the cultur’d plain, 

The humMe cottage of the rustic swain, 

The smoke ascending, round thé village spire, 

In. waving columns from his cheerful fire, 

And hark? the miusic of the mérry chime, 

Swells on the g&le, and beats the dance of time. 
‘ 


Fly thet, my heart! and in retirement see 
That fise to cuurts, the pride of liberty ! 
Behold the nymph, secure from foul disguise, 
Artless, though pleasing— innocent, yet wise; 
Mote lovely far, when in her native dress, 
Than‘ all the courtier’s gaudy emptiness. 


And there proud Sherborne rears her form ¢tever*d, 
By all that’s sacred to my soul endear’dl 
Seat of my early youth, life’s happiest days, 
Oh! how in justice shall I speak my praise? 
How tell my heart, that ne'er can heedless roam, 
But, fohdiy gazing, hails its native hoine? 
And let me bend w here’er I will through life, 
Compes’d by peace, or hard oppress’d by strife, 
This balm alone wil! chear my steps along, 
The muse my solace, and my home a song. 
Where’er I steer on fate’s unchanging tide, 
If rough or smooth, my feeble bark should ride ; 
If safe in port, or by the impetuous wind 
Toss'd on thé mainy resistless, untonfin’d, 
Still, still affection can cisperse the gloom, 
And fond remeimbrance guide nie to the tumb. 


~ Mave’, 1316. 





_ 


* 


THOMAS TO SUSAN. 


A* ! sweet was the vision so Chtrish’d by me, 
Ot feeiing devored to love and to thee ; 
And sweet to a bosom so harrass‘d as thihe, 

‘lo pour its alarms and distressés ih mine, 


True flow’d the endcarments of mutual esteem, 
For pure was the fountain that nourish’d the stream ; 
And fair did the blossoms of tenderness shoot, 

‘or firm were the branches, and healthy the root. 


Alas! 
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Alas! that oppression should freeze in its courses 
‘The current that flow’d from so worthy a sources 
Alas! that the blight of suspicion should staim 

The blussems which farm’d so delightful a chain. 


But counsels are fruitless, and cautions are vain; 
Affections to sewer, or hearts to restrains 
For still shall my image be worshipp’d in thine, 
Ass thou shalt exist, and be cherish’d in mine, 


Thy honour, thy peace, to my breast shal! be dear ; 
Thy form to my cye,and thy voice to my ear; 
And if T am doom’d to behold thee no more, 
Remembrance shall trace thee, and fancy restore. 


Each little memorial of love, and of thee, 
Asa relict divine shali be cherish’d by me; 
Thy ringlet shall rest in my bosom unseen, 
The treasure without, and the giver within, 


And thou, tho’ the crowd to thy honoyrs may bend, 
And fashion and fortune thy footsteps attend, 

Shalt mournfully whisper, “* Alas! there was one 
W hose heart and whose wishes reflected my own, 


With her did my moments of happiness fiow, 
For her did my feelings of tenderness glow ; 
Her mind was my anchor, her counsel my guard, 
Her frown was my terror, her smile my reward.’” 


Ah! bitter the pangs which we dare not confess, 
And heavy the griets we are forc’d to suppress; 
My tears fall the faster for falling unknown, 
And my sighs are the deeper for signing aloge. 


They talk of my song, they talk of my smiles, 
Of the form that attracts, and the air that beguiles; 
But the almond tree blooms thu’ the canker infest, 


And the nightingale sings with a thorn at her breast. 


Yet time and resistance my peace may restore, 
And chearfulness visit my bosem once more ; 
My tranquilliz’d heart may thy image resign, 
And another, alas! may replace me in thine. 


Ily grateful remembrance to thee shall be true; 
At least thy esteem I will guard as my due, 
Discretion and reason the tie shall approve, 
And friendship survive in the ashes of iove. 














TWILIGHT. 


REY twilight, from her shadowy hill, 
Discolours nature's vernal bloom, 

And sheds on grove, and stream, and nil, 

Une placid tint of deepening gloom, 
The sailors sighs, "mid shoreless seas, 

Touch’d by the thought of friends afar, 
As fann'd by ocean’s flowing breeze, 
Fg —_ ou the western star. 

e wanderer hears, in pensive dre. 

The accents of the tact forewetie ok 
As, pausing by the meuntain stream, 

He listens to the evening bell. 








